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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Retirement of British 1st Air- 
borne Div—valiant “Red Devils” 
—should be viewed not as defeat, 
but as victory which did not fully 
develop. Heroic force exacted 
heavy enemy toll; aided in devel- 
opment of new powerful eastward 
thrust. Had effort succeeded, war 
would have been shortened, not 
only because of that specific ac- 
complishment but thru clear in- 
dication of Nazi inability to offer 
effective resistance. 

Military men have expected 
toughest fighting in German de- 
fense of Reich; they’re getting it. 
Fewer forecasts of early armistice. 
Belief grows we'll have to defeat 
German armies piecemeal. They 
can hang on for mo’s. 

We believe Nazis have well-de- 
veloped postwar plan which en- 
compasses not only (or primarily) 
Germany, but all of Europe. Their 
hope (and they have made no se- 
cret of it) is to embroil the con- 
tinent in a condition of chaos, 
with all the customary concomit- 
ants — unemployment, economic 
collapse, class warfare—culminat- 
ing, some yrs hence in mass up- 
risings such as those which gave 
Hitler his initial opportunity. It 
is in such situations that the Nazi 
type of leadership flourishes. 

Nazi hope that history will re- 
peat may seem fantastic—but it 
is their final bid for world domi- 
nation. It involves, probably, an 
escape of Nazi leaders from scene 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


of conflict, and this may be at- 
tempted—soon. 

MORGENTHAU PLAN: Seems 
regrettable that Secy’s proposal 
was given publicity which may 
serve only to spur German resist- 
ance. There are (or were at war’s 
outset) 80 million persons within 
the immediate Reich. Cession of 
German territory which Sec’y 
proposes might reduce population 
of Reich by half, but poses ques- 
tion: What of Germans in ceded 
areas? Under French or Polish 
rule they would involve _per- 
petual behavior problem. Leav-‘ 
ing that question unans’d, ob- 
vious truth is that remaining 
40-50 million in Germany cannot 
be supported by agriculture, even 
on peasant basis. They are an in- 
dustrial people, and must live in- 
dustrially. Remainder of Europe 
will need German products (not 
necessarily heavy industry) and 
their purchasing power to import 
agricultural surpluses. 


ELECTIONS: The opinion polls: 
Remember they are 2-3 wks be- 
hind public thinking; they do not 
include soldier vote; they are sub- 
ject to admitted percentage of er- 
ror which may invalidate them in 
doubtful cases; they are, as Cross- 
ley says, “a record of what people 
think they will do.” .. . Dewey’s 
Oklahoma speech made friends of 
the “let’s-you-and-him-fight” fac- 
tion. Whether it made votes re- 
mains to be seen. 


Despite the elaborate “point” 
system, which the War dep’t 
has now revealed in part, the 
final test in demobilizing per- 
sonnel will be the need for an 
individual man in a_ special 
spot. Those with skills difficult 
to duplicate are likely to be re- 
tained regardless of “points.” 
Outlook for Naval discharges is 
not bright, but every practic- 
able effort will be made to fur- 
lough men who have experi- 
enced long, hard combat serv- 
ice. Although the Presidential 
candidates are making early 
discharge an issue, this re- 
mains, essentially, an Army, not 
an administration matter. Lack 
of transports will slow demo- 
bilization. (War dep’t plans 
to use many large ships as 
“warehouses” for war supplies 
in Pacific.) ... Yes, gov’t will 
build some new hospitals for 
vets; will enlarge present 
structures where practicable. 
The plan is for a quick in- 
crease of 100,000 beds. But the 
peak load for 
veteran hos- 
pitals is still 
twenty yrs 
away —about 
1965. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


1S NEVER QUOTED” 











“In 9 days the 5th Army has de- 
stroyed the line which it took the 
Germans 9 mo’s to build.”—Lt-Gen 
Mark W C.LarK, commenting on 
spectacular breakthru in Italy. 

“Nobody ... witk a preconceived 
idea that the Germans are on the 
verge of quitting, would get much 
support for this notion if he visited 
the front lines as I have.”—Hvucu 
BAILLIE, pres, United Press, now with 
American Army inside Germany. 

“The hour for action has come.” 
—Gen Dwicut D EISENHOWER, in a 
message to foreign workers thruout 
Germany. (Major Nazi fear has 
been that imported labor may turn 
on them. Not yet clear how this 
force is to be implemented, but 
message is significant.) 

“You can’t put any liberal within 
the framework of a political party.” 
—Henry A WALLACE, v-p of U S§8, 
when asked if he plans to work 
“within the framework” of Demo- 
cratic Nat'l committee. Sighed May- 
or FIORELLO H La Guarpia: “I guess 
that’s why we’re always on the out- 
side.” 

“It is said that gossip is a vice 
of women. Yet I have lived nearly 
60 yrs, during which I have spent 
a good part of my time with men, 
and I have not found that they are 
any less quick to repeat things 
about which they know little and 
which they have not verified.”— 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, advocating es- 
tablishment of “rumor clinics” in 
every community. 

“The man who wants to be Pres 
for 16 yrs is indeed indispensable. 
He is indispensable to Harry Hop- 
kins, to Madam Perkins, to Harold 
Ickes, to a host of other political 
job holders. He is indispensable to 
America’s leading enemy of civil 
liberties—the mayor of Jersey City. 
He is indispensable to those infam- 
ous machines, in Chicago—in the 
Bronx—and all the others. He is 
indispensable to Sidney Hillman 
and the PAC, to Earl Browder, the 
ex-convict and pardoned Commu- 
nist leader.”"—TuHos E Dewey, Re- 
publican nominee for Pres, speak- 
ing at Oklahoma City. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“You go to night clubs now, and 
you don’t see anybody you know 
any more. There are so many 
phonies.”— Tommy MANVILLE, mil- 
lionaire playboy, who plans soon to 
celebrate his 8th marriage. 





Signs of the Times 

“Out of bourbon, out of scotch, 
out of rye—out of town.”—Sign 
on a Hollywood liquor store, 
closed and shuttered. 

“ ” 

“No cigarettes. No laundry 
soap. Why not try some groceries 
for a change?”—Sign on a small 
Southern grocery store. 

oe ” 

“Used Vitamin Convoy Serv- 
ice.”"—Sign on garbage collection 
trucks in Burlington, Vt. 














“American women use enough lip 
rouge in one yr to paint 40,000 
barns.”—Ros’t (“Believe-it-or-Not’’) 
RIPLEY. 

ity ” 

“This stuff about sleeping in fox- 
holes doesn’t bother me. I’ve had 
worse times on Tenn maneuvers.”— 
A Lt, with 3rd U S Army in Moselle 
Valley, discussing physical hardships 
of war at the front. 


iti ” 

“We want him to have one in his 
hand to wave when he enters Ber- 
lin."—Spokesman of the “bill-for- 
Patton” fund, launched at Ft Worth, 
Texas. (In answer to rumor that he 
entered Normandy “waving $1000 
bills and offering to bet he’d be ist 
to enter Berlin,” Lt-Gen Gro S 
Patron, Jr said he had “never seen a 
$1000 bill.” The Ft Worth group 
quickly subscribed $1000 and will 
send bill of that denomination to 
“Old Blood & Guts.”) 
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“Tl keep it to get the full value.” 
—Jas A Wiis, Buffalo, N Y, ac- 
cepting $50 war bond on his 100th 
birthday. 

“ ” 

“Hitler has done one good thing: 
he has brought the American peo- 
ple and the Russian people to- 
gether.”—Jos Sra.tn, to Eric JOHN- 
STON, pres, U S Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


“e ” 


“You had better write some more 
12-hr speeches.”—Dick LEE, report- 
er, N Y Daily News, with DEwry 
caravan, commenting on Gov’s state- 
ment that he wrote the fighting 
Oklahoma speech in 12 hrs. 


“ ” 


“If the PAC succeeds in its aims, 
the disintegration of American la- 
bor unions starts and democracy 
begins to crumble.”—Wm M JEFFERS 
(former director of rubber indus- 
try) pres, Union Pacific ry, address- 
ing American Bankers ass’n. (JEF- 
FERS said he had carried a union 
card all his working life.) 


“ ” 


“The home is the keystone of any 
recreation program.”—Mid-western 
park sup’t making point that public 
parks and recreation systems can, 
at best, merely supplement by pro- 
viding facilities which average 
back-yd and pocketbook cannot af- 
ford. 

ct) ” 

“The mayor understands Mr 
Pearson is to be made a Lithuanian 
count.”— Spokesman for Mayor 
La Guarpia, of N Y, making only 
comment on report, sponsored by 
Drew Pearson in a radio broadcast, 
that Mr. La’ Guarp1a will be com- 
missioned a Brig-Genl in U S 
Army, to take over Allied adminis- 
tration of liberated Italy. 


“ ” 


“Should the enemy succeed in 
temporarily setting foot on German 
soil, he may be assured that abso- 
lute hell will spring up about him.” 
JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP, Nazi for- 
eign minister, in dour broadcast 
marking 4th anniversary of Ger- 
man-Japanese-Italian alliance. He 
urged that war go on “until the en- 
emy realizes he never could be in a 
position to win” 


‘ 
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“Republican leaders have carried 
the attacks against this administra- 
tion to my wife, my sons, even down 
to my little dog, Fala. Unlike the 
mbrs of my family, he resents this.” 
—FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT, address- 
ing Internat’l Teamsters union. 





Jap Scrap 

“I can assure the house that 
the war against the Japanese 
and other diseases of the jungle 
will be pressed forward with the 
utmost energy.” — WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, addressing British 
House of Commons. 

“ ” 

“If we could get the Japs all in 
one place, we could put a similar 
force against them and _ there 
wouldn’t be any doubt about the 
result. The Japs are licked, but 
this is no time to relax.”—Lt-Gen 
WALTER KRUEGER. 











“I want you to enter a real Amer- 
ican school and live the American 
way ... Japan is a country of the 
past—her history ended on Dec 7, 
"41."—A young Nisei (Japanese- 
American) fighting with Merrill’s 
Marauders in Burma, writing his 
12-yr-old sister, now in a U S Relo- 
cation center. 


“ce ” 


“They won’t get well if we pay 
them forever to be sick.”—Lt-Col 
M J FarRELL, deputy director, neu- 
ropsychiatric div, Army Medical 
corps, making point that a life pen- 
sion isn’t cure-all for psychoneu- 
rotic war veteran; he needs an in- 
centive to get well, an intelligent 
attitude on part of family, com- 
munity, industry. 


“e ” 


“I have never found any atheists 
in foxholes, but not all of the mil- 
lions of men and women engaged in 
the defense of our country are in 
foxholes.”—Col Aristeo V Srmont, 
chaplain. of World War I, address- 
ing graduates of Loyola U. (Col 
Srmoni contrasted revival of relig- 
ion, evident among fighting men 
with “a lowering of moral standards 
at home. We are winning the war 
on the front line, losing it on the 
home front.”) 


“They seem to have plenty of 
stuff. They ladle it back to us as 
fast as we dish it out.”"—U S Army 
officer, inside Germany, comment- 
ing on Nazi opposition. 


“oe ” 


“Management and labor must al- 
ways have differences, but to be- 
lieve that capital and labor are nat- 
ural enemies is to commit nat’! sui- 
cide.’ — WaLTER B WEISENBURGER, 
exec v-p, Nat’l Ass’n of Mfgrs. 


“ ” 


“We wanted to see how good you 
were.”—ll-yr-old daughter of Act- 
ing-Cap’t JoHN CRONIN, N Y Miss- 
ing Persons bureau, who took her 
2%-yr-old bro for stroll, failed to 
ret’n. (Father located ’em after 
%-hr search.) 

“I am convinced that under 
Franklin D Roosevelt, the U S will 
achieve a just peace and will set up 
a world organization that will pre- 
vent future wars.” — Mrs KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT, widow of a son of the 
celebrated “Teppy” Roosevett. (Tho 
this branch of family is normally 
Republican, Kermit was never active 
politically.) 

“e ” 

“I have 3 guides—a rainbow, a 
silver cloud and a _ clergyman,”’— 
Mistress JANE YorKE, London in- 
valid widow, pretending power to 
summon spirits of deceased to com- 
municate with living. (‘Tho wide- 
ly practiced, Spiritualism is con- 
trary to British statutes. Mrs 
YorRKE, arraigned in court, was 
found guilty, promised to discon- 
tinue practice.) 


“e ” 


“History shows that all great mu- 
sic was created under tyrants, dic- 
tators, kings and autocrats. Even 
the present dictators have told me 
they love and appreciate good mu- 
sic. Only under Fascism did music 
come to a glorious fulfillment.”— 
Emi. Lupwic, German-born biog- 
rapher and historian, addressing 
cultural group at Los Angeles Inst 
of Music in Contemporary Life. 
(Lupwic is a vigorous anti-Nazi and 
emphasized that he was speaking 
strictly from historian’s viewpoint. 
Audience didn’t like his conclusions; 
hissed and booed speaker.) 


eal 


“The worst delayed action bomb 
in the world is political lethargy.” 
—DorotHy THOMPSON. 

iti ” 

“Hitler is 54 yrs old this yr. Christ- 
mas is 1944 yrs old this yr. He can’t 
spoil our Christmas.”—Ad of an At- 
lanta stationer, featuring Holiday 
Greeting cards. 

ce ” 

“I just want that old thing they 
call Opportunity!” — Cpl Ratpx W 
Perry, Sarles, N D, veteran of 
Guadalcanal and Bougainville, win- 
ner of Ist prize in an essay contest 
on postwar desires. 


“e ” 





“I hate to say it, but I’m sick of 
the sight of soldiers. I guess in a 
way I’m a soldier and I’m sort of 
sick of myself, more ’n anything 
else.” — ERNIE PYLE, veteran war 
correspondent, quoted in Paris by 
Sgt. Mack Morriss, Yank corres- 
pondent. (ERNIE, on leave, was in 
town one day this wk, on his way 
home, looking physically fit but 
“tired and bruised inside.” He had 
a cold, which he attributed to tak- 
ing baths. “After I got all that 
French soil washed off, I was a lit- 
tle tender underneath.” Following 
a couple of months of plain and 
fancy loafing at Albuquerque, N M, 
he’ll be off again—for the Pacific.) 








Droke House 
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Is Hitler Great-Great Grandson of 
Napoleon?—Ep Bonin, True, 10-44. 

It was in ‘19 that I, a U S aartil- 
lery officer, visited Napoleon’s tomb. 
The guard and I fell to talking. 
“The tomb fascinates many women,” 
he said. “My grandfather, a guard in 
the 1880’s, used to tell of a strange 
woman who came here daily. She 
was an Austrian with a name some- 
thing like Poleon—Klara Poleon. 
She said her great-grandmother 
had met Napoleon at Austerliiz. 
She added, ‘My grandmother was a 
daughter of Napoleon’.” 

“What became of Klara?’ I asked. 
‘“She went back to Austria,” said 
the guide, indifferently. “She mar- 
ried a widower named Hitler.” 

The name Hitler meant nothing 
to me then. But the story of Klara at 
Napoleon’s tomb was worth jotting 
down. I might use it some day. I 
made some notes on the flyleaf of a 
military pamphlet. 

Yrs. passed. The notes rested, 
with hundreds of others I had made 
during the war. I never got to 
them until shortly before Pearl 
Harbor. Then, glancing thru the 
pamphlet, resting among my war 
relics, the name Hitler struck me. 

Could that young woman, Klara, 
have been the mother of Adolf 
Hitler? That would make Hitler 
the great-great grandson of Na- 
poleon. 

Then came the question: Wasn’t 
Hitler’s father mamed Schickel- 
gruber? I investigated. Yes, the 
father had been born Schickelgru- 
ber, but had officially changed his 
name to Hitler in 1877, 12 yrs 
before Adolf was born. The mother 
had married a widower, Herr Hitler, 
in the 1880's. Hitler’s mother was 
Klara Poelzy, quite similar to the 
name as the guide recalled it. 






ACCURACY 

When a man tells you that he 
knows the exact truth about any- 
thing, you are safe in inferring that 
he is an inexact man.—BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. 


AIR AGE 

We may as well begin thinking 
about the flying automobile as a 
postwar possibility. These things 
have already been flown. Some day 
when you go in to buy a car, you 
will be asked whether you want it 
with or without wings. You'll be 
able to drive to the airport, attach 
the wings and take off. When you 
ret’n, you'll check the wings at the 
airport, drive to your garage.—Ros- 
CoE TuRNER, head, Turner Aeronau- 
tical school, addressing American 
Legion mbrs, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CHARACTER 

Character is the beginning and 
the end of all things. Without it, 
we have only the ashes of a people’s 
failure; with it, we have the rain- 
bow of civilization’s desires ——Enric 
A JOHNSTON, “You Are the Center 
of the World,” Christian Herald, 10- 
44. 


CODE 

At the Internat’l Inst, St. Louis, 
a pretty girl asked for help. Her 
boy friend, stationed at Hawaii, end- 
ed his letter: “Evol dna _ sessik.” 
What did it mean? After some 
study, it was suggested that the girl 
read it backwards. 


DEMOCRACY—Struggle for 

The trouble is that we may fool 
ourselves into thinking that the 
struggle for democracy is won when 
the war is won. In fact, that strug- 
gle is endless, and the effect of war 
will be felt far more heavily after 
the fighting stops than it is today.— 
Tuos H Etiot, “Democracy’s Test 
By War—and Peace,” Va Quarterly 
Review, Autumn ’44. 


DISCIPLINE 

“When the girls (Army Nurses) 
start out they feel like ministering 
angels who are going to win the war 
by themselves. This spirit is some- 
thing to cherish, not crush. But 
they must learn that if they tried 
to take care of soldiers as the boys’ 
own mothers would, those rascals 
would run off with the hospital.”— 


al 


Capt BrertHa M Grapy, quoted by 
ELEANOR DaRNTON, “The Army nurse 
Trains for Battle,” N Y Times Mag. 





DRINK—Drinking 

For each day of this year, the 
synthetic rubber industry will use 
enough alcohol to make 174 million 
highballs; for each bottle of cheer 
that you didn’t take home, a 3” 
anti-aircraft shell was built to ex- 
plode in the enemy’s face; for each 
cocktail that wasn’t served, some 
soldier was able to toss a grenade 
into a sniper’s hideout. 

Maybe, if Hitler and Japan had 
known when they invited us to this 
party that our liquor was so potent 
they would have been better pre- 
pared for the headache that was 
bound to follow.—Nation’s Business. 
9-44. 





“Going My Way” 

It is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we 
are going. — OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMEs. 

“ee ” 

The cynic says: “Columbus 
couldn’t help discovering Amer- 
ica. All he did was sail west, and 
America was right in his path.” 

It is true enough that anyone 
will discover something worth 
while if he continues. long 
enough in the right direction. 
Trouble with many is that they 
expect to discover something de- 
sirable while persisting in the 
wrong direction.—Religious Tel- 
escope. 











GOD—as a Father 

A father rec’d word that his son, 
a brilliant lad, had been killed in 
battle. Turning to his pastor, he 
cried in desperation, “Tell me, sir, 
where was God when my son was 
killed?” 

“My friend,” replied the pastor, 
“God was just where he was when 
His own Son was killed!”"—The 
Link. 


HEREDITY 

“Heredity,” the small boy wrote, 
“means that if your father didn’t 
have any children and your grand- 
father didn’t have any children, 
you won’t have any children.”— 
Capper’s Wkly. 
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HOUSING—Shortage 

A West coast amusement park 
has helped solve the local housing 
shortage by renting the cars on the 
ferris wheel to war workers when 
the park closed after the summer 
season.—Parade. 


HUMILITY 

The gates of wisdom and truth 
are forever closed to those who are 
wise in their own conceits; they 
have always opened before the ex- 
pectancy of the humble and the 
teachable. The greatest need of 
the religious soul is the capacity to 
be receptive—THEO C Speers, D D. 


IMMORTALITY 

I do not believe in the least that 
either the body of H G Wells, or 
his personality is immortal. Bui 
I do believe that the growing pro- 
cess of thought, knowledge and will 
of which we are parts may go on 
growing in range and power forever. 
I think that man is immortal, but 
not men.—H G WELLs. 


INGENUITY 

Montgomery Ward’s catalog is 
about an inch wider, an inch long- 
er than that of Sears, Roebuck. But 
the Sears merchandisers are well 
satisfied. They reason that a 
household with both books is like- 
ly to park them together, and that 
theirs, being smaller, will always 
be on top!—Progressive Mail Trade. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The post-war film will be inter- 
nat’l in scope. . I would have 
no hesitancy in making a motion 
picture with a love story between 
a typical American boy and a Chi- 
nese girl. The same is true of a 
picture with a high-type Indian 
and an American girl—Darry.t F 
ZANUCK, Hollywood producer, quot- 
ed by Heppa Hopper. 


LANGUAGE 

A small boy of our acquaintance 
has reached the age when he is be- 
ginning to “pick up words” and dis- 
play his erudition before playmates. 
“I'll bet,” he said recently to a 
young comrade “that you don’t 
know what ‘expectorate’ means.” 

“Aw,” said the other lad, “sure I 
do; it’s a slang word fer spit.”"—PM. 


LANGUAGE—Terms 

Why do so many, thoughtlessly, 
say: “I thank you kindly”? I thank 
you, to be sure. But it is up to you 
to say whether I do it kindly, 
whole-heartedly, politely, generous- 
ly, urbanely or rudely—Cuas Dnris- 
COLL, N Y Day by Day. 


ORIGINS 

For a long time Chas Goodyear 
spent every cent, every hour seeking 
a method of preparing rubber to 
withstand all weather conditions. 
After many failures, he promised 
his wife to quit the search. 

However, once more when she 
was out for the day, he could not 
resist the temptation to try just one 
more rubber mixture. In the midst 
of his kneading , he heard his wife 
ret’n. Hurriedly he shoved the ma- 
terials into the oven. Some hrs 
later, removing the mixture, he was 
surprised to find its appearance 
had changed; and that neither heat 
nor cold affected the new product. 
Thus, accidentally, he bumped into 
the method of vulcanizing rubber— 
E E Epcar, Familiar Fables. 





Slanguage 

Service Slang of Women: 

Hobby Lobby—Office of Col 
Oveta Culp Hobby, commander 
of WAC. 

Second front—Life preservers. 

Convoy—A male who dates a 
Wave. 

Fish eyes—Tapioca dessert. 

Cream on a Shingle—Creamed 
beef on toast. 

Second Louisa—Wac 2nd offic- 
er or Lt. 

Simon Legree—Wac sgt. 

Hope chest—Wac foot locker. 

Crumb hunt—Kitchen inspec- 
tion by a mess officer—N Y 
Times Mag, 9-17-'44. 











PRAYER 

Three-yr-old Nancy had spent 
the evening in rapt attention to the 
new radio. Finally it was time for 
bed and prayers. Kneeling before 
her bed she repeated her “Now I 
lay me,” then stopped at the close, 
paused for a moment, changed her 
voice slightly and said: “Tomorrow 
night at this time there will be an- 
other prayer.”—Link-Belt News, 
(hm, Link-Belt Co.) 
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CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





Contrary to gen’l belief, labor in 
some areas, and in certain indus- 
tries is tighter than at any time 
in recent past. Gossip of impending 
cut-backs spreads and workers are 
scurrying to find “pemanent” 
berths. Many who went from serv- 
ice industries to high-paid war jobs 
are returning voluntarily to former 
occupations, where they can wangle 
releases, or where old employer can 
take them back without USES ap- 
proval. Many students and teach- 
ers, employed thru summer, are 
now out of labor marts. Some 
women, working under patriotic 
urge, have ret’d to homes in belief 
that war emergency has _ passed. 
Enlistment of women in armed 
forces is also lagging seriously. 


Officials arranging Bing Crosby’s 
recent tour of war fronts were un- 
able to overcome crooner’s phobia 
against flying. (Bing has not set 
foot in a plane since death of his 
friend, Knute Rockne, in 31.) Trip 
was made by boat. 


Don’t be surprised if sugar bowl 
again disappears from many res- 
taurant tables. Supplies are very 
tight. Current famine, of course, 
due to heavy withdrawals of can- 
ning sugar. Basic difficulty is 
shortage of help in refineries; inade- 
quate transportation facilities. 
There’s plenty of raw sugar. Butter 
isadifferent matter. Stocks lowest 
in 50 yrs. (Output last 7 mo’s this 
yr 131 million lbs under same pe- 
riod ’43.) Dairymen have disposed 
of herds, raised fewer heifers due 
to labor shortage. Tighter rationing 
expected. Butter may disappear in 
most public eating places. 

Look for Donald Nelson to accept 
important post in motor industry. 
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ARMY: New jungle flame gun 
throws burning mass of jellied oil 
much greater distance than any 


present model. Obtains its range 
thru tremendous pressure. So ac- 
curate it is used in practice on reg- 
ular rifle ranges. (Army Chemical 
Warfare Service) 

Science wipes out “blind spot” 
for Army gunners with new gun- 
sight lamp; enables gunners to aim 
accurately into sun; protects them 
from enemy planes diving out of 
sun to attack. About the size of a 
walnut, lamp provides light 8 to 30 
times brighter than previous gun- 
sight lamps. (Westinghouse) 


“e ” 


HEATING: Small home of future 
may have adequate heat without 
expense of basement excavation. 
Newly-designed “floor furnace” of 
so-called pipeless type suspended 
thru opening in main floor into pit 
req’ing less than cubic yd of exca- 
vation. No chimney; pipe carries 
combustion product under floor and 
out thru a riser. Fuel: oil, gas, 
“bottled” butane. (Business Wk) 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: Powerful natural 
substance provides almost instant 
blood-clotting. New live-saver in 
surgery. Using animal blood and 
meat juices, new process duplicates 
Nature’s own blood-clotting mech- 
anism.. (American Chemical Soci- 
ely) 


“ee ” 


PROCESS: Electronic high-fre- 
quency heating, now being used ex- 
perimentally in a few non-military 
tests, promises revolutionary post- 
war industrial aid. Example: plas- 
tic glue in furniture, when so treat- 
ed, provides joint stronger than 
wood itself. High-frequency heat- 
ing can sterilize food, medical sup- 
plies already packed in paper, glass 
wood containers. 





PRAYER 


A reporter accompanying a PT 
boat in the Atlantic war zone some 
mo’s ago relates that before leaving 
shore the captain remarked: “Boys, 
some of you reminded me that we 
didn’t talk to The Man Upstairs be- 
fore we left for battle last night. 
That was my mistake.” Then, turn- 
ing to a man beside him, “Sergeant, 
you look after that.” The sergeant 
lifted his helmet, closed his eyes 
and prayed: 

“Lord, we are not asking for any- 
thing special or spectacular tonight. 
Make us strong and keep us fit to 
do our duty. That’s all.” 

Formalists may sense a spirit of 
sacrilege in that prayer. We see a 
Texas boy reaching thru the dark 
for the hand of God.—Baptist 
Standard. 


RACE—Discrimination 
We (‘of the North) read _ the 
Southerners pious, condescending 


lectures about lynching, but a Negro 
—no matter how well bred, well 
dressed and well educated—can’t 
rent an ap’t in N Y outside Harlem. 
Nor can he buy a dinner and stay 
overnight at a midtown hotel. 

The North permits Negroes to 
vote, and to sit anywhere they want 
in a st-car. But how much of one’s 
time is spent in voting? And while 
a st-car is perfectly acceptable 
public utility, it is no place to bring 
up children. — Marcaret HALSEY 
(author, With Malice Toward 
Some), Some of My Best Friends 
Are Soldiers (Simon & Schuster) 


RADIO—Imbecilities 


(Knock-knock)—“I wonder who 
that could be? Come in! Well-1-1, if 
it isn’t Glottie Glamooor, the Holly- 
wood glim star! Imagine seeing you 
on this program!” Applause) 

And yet—every radio listener, 
even to the tall-corn districts, 
knows that Glottie’s appearance on 
the program has been planned for 
6 mo’s, the impromptu gag lines 
written for 3 wks, and a rehearsal 
held the day  before—Phoenir 
Flame, hm Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT 

A new service flag, recently un- 
furled over a _ publishing house, 
bears the inscription, in red, white 


= 


and blue: “Honorably discharged 
from the Services—now re-employ- 
ed.” As the former employees re- 
turn to their old jobs, the number 
of stars on the flag is increased. 
—Forbes’. 





RELIGION 


The course is not to try to per- 
suade those outside the church to 
believe what we believe, but to 
point out to them the presence of 
the unrecognized religion that al- 
ready exists in their lives—-THEO 
C SpeEErs, D D. 


_ IT’S AN 


IDEA, 





I would like to see a diary- 
minded populace keeping close 
track of stomach aches, ear- 
aches, nasty colds, and such. 
These data would be a big help 
to doctors in filling in the medi- 
cal past of patients. The notes 
would throw light on periods of 
a patient’s past which are too 
often a closed book to the phy- 
sician. 

I recommend that parents 
start that kind of diary for the 
new-born and that youngsters 
take over when they can write. 
To objections that this may pro- 
duce a nation of hypochondriacs, 
my answer is that it is much less 
likely to do so than are the 
daily health reminders in news- 
papers and over the radio—Dr 
E H_ Rosertson, pathological 
anatomist, Mayo Foundation, U 
of Minn. 


ROUTINE 

“Does I like t’ cook? I could al- 
mos’ love it, but it’s so daily!”— 
“BEULAH,” the Negro domestic on 
the Fisser McGEE radio program. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 


Junk shop near a ry crossing in 
Denver carries this sign: “Go 
Ahead—Take a Chance. We'll buy 
the car.”—Ediphone Voice Writing, 
hm, Thos A Edison, Inc. 
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SOCIALISM 

Socialism solves the problem of 
keeping up with the Joneses by 
holding the Joneses back—JoHN A 
HOLMES. 


SUBORDINATION 

If the second fiddler bides his 
time and plays as well as he can, he 
may become as important as the 
first fiddler. Perhaps more import- 
ant. The second fiddle has to be 
played by someone. The thing is to 
keep playing, knowing that the per- 
son at first fiddle probably once 
played . where you are playing. 
Someday you may be promoted to 
first fiddle. So play on and make as 
good music as you can.—HOMER 
Croy, This Week. 


TROUBLE 

You don’t need bank references in 
order to borrow’ trouble.—Ear. 
Riney, Church Mgt. 


UNIVERSE—Size 

Astronomers have recorded 1,000,- 
000,000,000 stars, grouped in galaxies 
like the Milky Way. Our sun is one 
star in the Milky Way. There are 
400,000 galaxies like the Milky Way 
in the measured part of the uni- 
verse. 

One reason why it may be a 
good thing to think in these gigan- 
tic terms is that it makes the prob- 
lems and difficulties of cur little 
world seem smaller—Opportunity. 


UTOPIA—Limited 

To build Utopias in defiance of 
scientific principles is only a fool’s 
errand. If false hopes are momen- 
tarily good for morale, we must ul- 
timately pay for such folly in epi- 
sodes of disillusionment, cynicism 


and despair—MERRYLE STANLEY 
RUKEYSER, (economist, Hearst 
Newspapers) in a radio report of 


Bretton Woods Monetary confer- 
ence.) 


WAR—Duration 

“See you’ve been in the Pacific, 
sarge,” observed the Washington 
taxi driver who picked me up at 
Union sta. “Well, the war out 
there will be over by 45. I wouldn’t 
want to mention names, but I had 
a high War dep’t official in here the 
other night. He said it will take 
less than a yr to clean up the 
Japs.” 

When I got in a taxi to ret’n to 


the Union sta, another driver 
looked at my service ribbon. “Must 
be a pretty tough fight out there,” 
he said. “That war’s going to last 
a long time. I know. I had a lt- 
gen’] in here the other night. He 
told me the war in the Pacific won’t 
be over for at least 3 yrs.”—Szt 
MERLE MILLER, Yank. 


WOMEN—Destiny 

Women will never know whether 
marriage and home are their high- 
est calling until they have had more 
opportunity to try other professions, 
with marriage along with them the 
way men have... It is not fair to 
say that women cannot produce the 
artists or scientists that men can 
because they haven’t equalled them 
up to this time. They haven’t yet 
had centuries of opportunity to de- 
velop all their gifts—-Harriet Ros- 
INSON. 


WOMEN—as Subversive 

Propagandists 

Today, subversive meetings are 
patronized almost’ exclusively by 
women, banded together as “moth- 
ers” groups. The term “mother” 
is a misnomer. Most of these groups 
are composed of chronic old maids, 
soured divorcees, frustrated and 


_ 


neurotic women—married or other- 
wise. The overwhelming majori y 
are childless. They are not repre- 
sentative of millions cf loyal Amer- 
ican women who are 109% behind 
the war effort—Jouy Roy CarLsoy, 
(author Under Cover) “They Praise 
the Lord—and Pass the Poison 
Leaflets,” The Woman, 10-44. 





YOUTH—Religion 

Is it any wonder we have diffi- 
culty attracting young people to the 
churches when we depict religious 
leaders as grim and austere of 
countenance? Young people are re- 
pelled by such things but are drawn 
toward smiles and cheerfulness. 

Let us bear in mind that Jesus 
had a keen sense of humor and 
must have smiled freely, for he at- 
tracted the young—Dr. Geo W 


CraNE, psychologist, Northwestern 
U. 
YOUTH—Superficiality 


A boy went to work in an engi- 
neer’s shop and after 3 wks an- 
nounced his intention of quitting. 
Asked his reason, he replied: 

“Well, the hrs and wages are all 
right, but I just don’t like the work, 
and I am sorry now that I learned 
the business.”—Financial Post. 
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Shortly before the invasion start- 
ed, a brigadier and his staff were 
watching a troop-carrying glider go 
by. From it came a carrier pigeon. 

Powerful field glasses followed 
the bird to a nearby coop. A col- 
onel raced over, got the message 
attached to the bird’s leg, bounded 
back breathlessly and handed it to 
the brigadier. He opened it with 
trembling hands, read it, cursed, 
and threw it to the ground. Then 
he walked away, his face a bright 
purple. 

A staff lt waited a moment, then 
picked up the message. It said: 
“I have been sent down for being 
naughty in my cage.”—Tatler & 
Bystander, London. 





oe ” 


A man describing his accomplished 
wife declared, with obvious pride 
that she was perfectly at home 
in literature, at home in music, at 
home in art, at home in science, “in 
short, she is at home everywhere 
except —” 

“Yes?” 

“Except at home.”—Wall St. Jnl. 


OF THE WEEK 


Public opinion: what people 
think other people are thinking. 
Answers (London) 

“ee ” 

Remote control is the kind 
that most parents have over 
their children. 

o ” 

Postwar planes will be sold on 
the installment plan—and col- 
lectors will have to learn to fly. 
—Capper’s Wkly. 

ti ” 

Happiness is that peculiar sen- 
sation you acquire when you 
are too busy to be miserable. 


~~ 











GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Maj AL WILLIAMS 


In the yrs before the _ war, 
when civilian flying was just 
beginning to come into its own, 
the increasing number of small 
light planes became quite a 
problem for airports. Since few 
of these planes had 2-way 
radio, they were a particular 
trial to the man in the traffic 
control tower. 


The usual practice was for 
the light plane to hover around 
until the pilot rec’d specific 
landing instructions. Then the 
operator would add, “If you are 
getting me wag your wings.” 

One evening a big airliner was 
coming in at a Fla airport. The 
tower man, who had been en- 
gaged in landing smaller craft, 
quite forgot for the moment 
that the big plane had 2-way 
radio and gave the familiar di- 
rection, “If you are getting me, 
wag your wings.” 

The co-pilot, with whom he 
had been talking, promptly re- 
plied: “Can’t do that; we have 
some passengers asleep up here. 
If you’re getting me, you wag 
the tower.” 








Friend of ours—a Bulgarian mu- 
sician connected with the Eastman 
institution—wrote his father, in 
Bulgaria, advising that he now had 
a new address. Since the parent 
had only a sketchy knowledge of 
English, the son counseled: “Your 
letter will reach me if you will just 
copy the address printed at the top 
of this sheet.” 

In due time came the response. 
It was dutifully addressed: “Boris 
Maslennikov, Ford Hotel, 400 Rooms 
All Fireproof, Rochester, N. Y.” 


A department store elevator op- 
erator blinked and wondered who 
had spiked his glass of beer at 
lunch, but a second look confirmed 
the impossible. Walking up to his 
elevator was a horse, led by a man. 

Recovering, the operator barked, 
“You can’t bring that horse in here 
—get out before I call a cop.” 

“Oh please,” begged the man. 
“T’ve just got to take him up in the 
elevator.” 

“Oh, you’ve got to take him up 
in the elevator—would it be ask- 
ing too much to know why?” 

“Because,” replied the man, “he 
always gets sick if I take him on 
the escalator.”"—Reader’s Scope. 





